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LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER. 
BY JOSEPH TRUMAN. 
All is not lost, though much is changed and 
dimmed, 
Though tamed the eager torrent of desire, 
And sobered, dashed, or dead the hopes that 
rimmed 
The morning Hills of time with magic fire. 


The loyal love that wears not custom’s rust, 
The faith still firmest found when hardest 
tried, 
The calm, the charity, the judgment just, 
That fail not as the years that sadden 
glide; 


The afterglow of youth’s pure faded dream, 
The holy hush of memory—these we keep; 

Sunset benignly lingers, and life’s stream 
Is rosy as it wanders to the deep. 


Sweet still earth’s air to taste, Heaven’s 
light to see, 
Still smiles, o’er tost, o’er tranquil main, 
the moon, 
As glad it is in Spring to breathe, to be, 
As kind the comfort of the river’s tune. 


Still gentle robin sings a soft ‘““Good-night”’ 
From a mimosa-branch above the lawn, 
Untired the blackbird shouts an anthem 


bright 
Through his lone kingdom of the twilight 
dawn. — Spectator. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is peace! When these words were 
flashed around the world this week all 
Civilization rejoiced. Three months ago 
President Roosevelt began the work of 
mediation between the great warring na- 
tions of Japan and Russia, and, disregard- 
ing all diplomatic precedents, persisted in 
his efforts util both agreed to bring the 
slaughter of men to an end. This is the 
crowning triumph of the President’s ca- 
Teer, and the greatest achievement of the 
United States in international affairs. 





All China is astir with thoughts and 
movements toward reorganization and re- 
form. The fever for new things reaches 
even the women, says a writer conversant 
with the situation. Schools are being 
opened for them; some go to Japan to 
study; and the Empress has ordered 
the creation of a European school for 
girls in Pekin. A movement for femi- 
nine emancipation is shaking the old order 
to its foundation. The Chinese woman 
now reads her magazines, in which she 
finds articles on woman’s rights translated 
from the Japanese. 





The New Zealand women are asking of 
the Legislature that the law shall be so 
amended as to make women eligible to sit 
on juries, and also that in cases where 
the interests of women and children are 
directly concerned, one-half of the jurors 
shall necessarily be women. 





Mrs. Emily P. Collins of Hartford, 
Conn., one of the oldest and most highly 
esteemed of the pioneers in the equal suf- 
frage movement, writes: ‘‘I improve this 
Opportunity to thank you for your article 





on ‘The Post Office versus Free Speech’; 


for so many of our journals seem afraid 
to rebuke or even allude to the auto- 
cratic, illegal censoring of the press 
by the heads of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Louis F, Post, editor of the Public, 
is the only notable journalist of whom I 
know who has p»id any attention to these 
outrages.’’ Another must now be added, 
the editor of the Chicago Unity. 





Mr. Louis F. Post, editor of the Chicago 
Public, writes in a personal letter: ‘I 
was shocked at hearing yesterday that 
Lucifer has been excluded from the mails 
for reproducing your excellent article on 
postal administration. If my information 
is true, the Department’s action, this time 
at any rate, is outside the pale even of the 
shadow of an excuse.’’ Mrs. Collins, the 
editor of Unity, the editor of the Public, 
and the editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
all believe that many of the doctrines ad- 
vocated in Lucifer are erroneous; but they 
also believe in the constitutional right of 
American citizens to advocate erroneous 
doctrines if they choose. 





Among the recent callers at this office 
have been President J. W. Mauck of Hills- 
dale College, Mich., Miss Adams of the 
New Century Club, Philadelphia, and Mr 
F. H. Munroe, President of the Henry 
George Lecture Bureau of Chicago, 





The first real codperative social settle- 
ment house in Chicago was planned and 
is being erected by Mrs. Harriet M. Van 
Der Waart, a well-known club-woman and 
settlement worker. Mrs. Van Der Waart 
has been for some years head of Neighbor- 
hood House, a comparatively small settle- 
ment, and it has been her ambition to 
build a large house which should serve as 
a real social centre to the community. 
The people are mostly hard-working, 
thrifty mechanics, small tradesmen, and 
laboring men. Every one who chooses 
belongs to the association, and a large 
number have bought one or more five- 
dollar shares in the building. The entire 
neighborhood is taking an active interest 
in the erection of the house, and a volun- 
teer committee of expert workmen wiil 
inspect every bit of material and work 
that goes into it. 





THE POST-OFFICE vs. FREE SPEECH. 





Still another number of Lucifer has 
been declared unmailable by the Post 
Office, and for a reason still more ex- 
traordinary than in the former cases to 
which we have called attention. The edi- 
tor of Lucifer had copied into his paper 
one of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL’S recent 
editorials, in which we blamed the postal 
officials for suppressing an issue of Lucifer 
because it quoted an extract from a medi- 
cal book by a well-known woman physi- 
cian—a book that is circulated through 
the mails without objection, and has been 
so circulated for years. 

Superintendent Hull of the Chicago 
Post Office, in notifying Mr. Harman that 
this later issue of his paper also was un- 
mailable, marked four passages in it 
which were specified as obscene. Three 
of them were passages in the editorial 
copied from the WoMAN’s JoURNAL! Our 
readers have seen all that has appeared in 
our columns in regard to this controversy. 
They can judge for themselves whether 
our comments on it were such as any man 
of sanity and good sense could declare to 
come under the law against circulating 
indecent literature. 

The fourth passage pronounced un- 
mailable by Superintendent Hull is a 
quotation from a report issued by the 
United States government through its 
Department of Agriculture, relating to 
the health of horses. In it the same ad- 
vice is given in regard to the hygiene of 
brood mares that the woman physician 
gave in regard to the hygiene of prospec- 
tive mothers. 

The Free Speech League has issued 
another statement to the public. It says: 

“Since onr first appeal was printed, re- 
pression has proceeded apace. The Wash- 
ington authorities in immediate charge 
have continued to do injustice, while 
those really responsible are silent—there- 
fore acquiescent. Assistant Attorney- 
General R. P. Goodwin, law officer of the 
Post-Office Department, who interprets 
the statutes for his chiefs, said to Dr. 
Immanuel Pfeiffer, Agent of the League: 
‘Any and all discussion of the sex question 
is obscene, and so unmailable. The only 
occasion for any talk of such matters is 





in the private conversations of physicians 
with patients.’”’ 

This amazing assertion is made in face 
of the fact that the sex question is dis- 
cussed in many scientific books that are 
freely circulated; it is discussed in 
scores of articles in the magazines; it 
is discussed in the medical journals, 
in ecclesiastical conventions, in the so- 
cial purity societies and their organs, 
in the religious press, and in problem 
plays and problem novels, often of very 
questionable taste. The matters that Mr. 
Goodwin says must not be talked about 
except in private conversation between 
physician and patient are spread broad- 
cast before children and young persons in 
offensive quack-medicine advertisements 
in hundreds of daily papers; and the 
Post Office does not interfere. 

If the post-office officials really propose 
to take the ground that ‘‘any and all dis- 
cussion of the sex question is obscene,”’ 
they ought to make a general crusade 
against everyone who discusses it. But 
they do not attack the strong publishing 
firms that print the problem novels and 
plays; they do not attack the great dailies, 
that publish the objectionable advertise- 
ments. They do not try to suppress the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, which has Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe for chairman of its board of 
directors and many well known and influ- 
ential persons among its readers and sup- 
porters, But they direct a veritable per- 
secution against little Lucifer, and sup- 
press three issues of it in the course of 
two months, for articles which are not 
obscene in any honest or ordinary sense 
of the word. They do it because Lucifer 
advocates unpopular views and has few 
influential friends, and they hope to be 
able with impunity to deprive it of its 
constitutional right to free speech. Other- 
wise, how does it happen that an editorial 
which was allowed to be published in the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL without protest from 
the Post Office is pronounced indecent and 
unmailable as soon as it is copied into 
Lucifer? 

The U. S. Supreme Court would not for 
a moment sustain the monstrous proposi- 
tion that ‘“tany and all discussion of the 
sex question is obscene, and so unmaila- 
ble.’ It has habitually been held that 
that question may be discussed, provided 
it is done with due regard for propriety of 
language. The effort now is to stretch 
the law, so as to suppress heresy on the 
plea of indecency. The Woman's Jour- 
NAL is wholly out of sympathy with many 
of the doctrines advocated in Lucifer, but 
we believe firmly in the right of free dis- 
cussion, Truth has nothing to fear from 
it. 

Gen. Grant said that the best way to re- 
peal a bad law was to enforce it; and 
someone else has said that it is a good 
thing to bave an unsound hobby ridden 
hard, because it is the sooner ridden to 
death. It is fortunate that some of our 
postal officials are now so flagrantly abus- 
ing their powers under the law, because 
this will help to get the law amended in 
a way to make similar abuse of it impos- 
sible in the future. Meanwhile the atten- 
tion of the Postmaster-General at Wash- 
ington should be called to the fact that 
some of his subordinates are stretching 
the law to a preposterous degree, and are 
showing marked unfairness by suppress- 
ing in one paper matter that is allowed to 
circulate freely in other publications. 

Mr. Harman, the editor of Lucifer, now 
74 years of age, has been sentenced to a 
year in the penitentiary for circulating 
literature said to be indecent. He has 
taken an appeal to a higher court, and has 
meantime been released on bail. Anyone 
wishing to contribute toward the cost of 
carrying the case to a higher tribunal can 
send the money to the treasurer of the 
Free Speech League, Dr. E. B. Feote, 120 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Ae % BD 
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AT THE FOOT OF MONADNOCKE. 

Tue ARK, JAFFREY, N. H., Ava. 26. 

The office of the WomAn’s JouRNAL 
seems far away as I sit on my rustic door- 
step in the soft stillness of this summer 
noon. Luck gave me, when I first came, 
a room at the “Arthur Poole cottage,”’ 
which is modern and tasteful, and where 
I could have the early, lovely sight of 
mist-wreaths drifting off Monadnock. But 
a longer stay necessitated removal to the 
sap-house at the sugar-camp, where two 
rooms have been fitted up; here, shut off 
by a curtain, are the great tanks and evap- 
orators where the fine maple syrup, from 
four to six hundred gallons a season, is 


made. We are near enough to the Ark to 
hear the dinner-bell—a sound not to be 
disregarded when it calls to such delicious 
green corn, sucb abundance of berries and 
cream! Tired brains find this absolute 
solitude most refreshing, and we always 
meet delightful people at the Ark. Be- 
fore the little house a clearing is bright 
with clover, and beside it stretch away the 
cool shady vistas of the maple-grove. 

The Ark itself, an old-fashioned roomy 
mansion, its piazzas vine-draped and gay 
with the rich color of geraniums, begonias 
and rare coleus, stands, with its big barn, 
on @ sunny plateau encircled with deep 
woods, the long bulk of Monadnock rising 
dark beyond. Besides the commodious 
white cottage before mentioned, the ‘‘cot- 
tage in the woods’’ boasts a pretty living 
room of its own, with open fire—and 
there are two charming camps, originally 
built by Dr. Wm. Wesselhoeft for his own 
use, one for a home, one for a workshop. 
The Ark has six chimneys, none too many, 
we opine, for the Christmas fires when 
parties come up for snow-shoeing and 
kindred delights. Mrs. Poole tells us 
that last Christmas there were seventeen 
open fires and nine stovesaglow! Wecan 
hardly imagine these verdant avenues so 
piled with snow that only the nodding 
tips of the horses’ heads are visible as 
they bring the guests. 

For years have many weary in soul and 
body come to the Ark and been com- 
forted; and I lay my tribute of praise at 
its hospitable door in all sincerity. In 
few places does one find such fascinating 
woodland ways within easy walking dis- 
tance. You may stroll along the green 
arcade toward Dublin and drink at the 
cold spring beside the road, or take the 
path, so sweet with the warm, aromatic 
fragrance of the pines, that leads to the 
iron spring at ‘Ballou City,”’ a city com- 
prising four or five small wooden houses— 
maybe Ballou here hoped much and lost 
all,in which case the native rendering, 
‘*Blue City’? would seem the more appro- 
priate. 

Wherever in the woods you wander, you 
will presently hear the sound of singing 
waters, for Meade’s brook and the Ark 
brook, that rise in the mountain, come 
dancing down between green mossy banks 
and over great boulders, in foam and 
waterfall and clear brown flow, a delight 
forever. You may come out on some 
broad upland pasture, to look up at the 
great Mountain close at hand, showing 
every rock and ravine in the clear sun- 
light, while opposite, across peaceful 
plains, rise the Temple Hills and the 
rounded top of Wachusett. 

Ours have been the quiet ways, but of 
course the adventurous climb the moun- 
tain often—a three-mile stretch upward. 
At the Mountain House, half-way up, 
reached by a drive of an hour and a half, 
there is a magnificent view, supplemented 
by a path through the woods, now made 
easy by hand-rails and sign-boards, to 
Point Surprise, where the glory of the 
scene is a surprise indeed. I am told 
that Mt. Washington in his majesty is 
plain to see, that the Green Mountains 
seem near at hand, and that the glitter of 
Boston State-House is distinguishable 
from the summit. 

Women seemed as courageous climbers 
as the men. A certain party, a mother 
with two daughters and a granddaughter 
waiked up with the son-in-law one day, 
and all returned equally fresh and smiling 
at tea-time, the grandmother as ready as 
the others to drive to Jaffrey in the 
evening. 

If the walks are varied and accessible, 
the drives are no less so. The way to West 
Rindge takes one past three lovely lakes, 
Gillmore’s, Poole's Pond and Long Pond 
—blue and beautiful. At West Rindge, in 
a quaint little low-browed shop, one buys 
all sorts of pretty wooden boxes, napkin- 
rings, sleeve-buttons, etc., ‘turned while 
you wait,’ if you have the patience. A 
favorite drive is to Gap Mountain, double- 
headed, green to the summit, whence Mo- 
nadnock shows far more frowning and 
savage than from here. We had, through 
the courtesy of a fellow-boarder, a glorious 
spin in aa automobile through the Cathe: 
dral woods. On a drive to Dublin I 
stopped at “Glimpsewood,”’ Col. Higgin- 
son’s summer home for many years, and 
was glad to find him looking remarkably 
well. This leafy retirement, with the lake 
gleaming through the trees, is a fit sur- 
rounding for him and his poet-wife. 
Their daughter Margaret,who has a grace- 
ful pen of her own, will be married to Dr. 
Barney of Boston at the Unitarian Church 
in Dublin, by Rev. Robert Collyer, on 





Saturday, Sept. 2. Cc. W. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Lucy RipER MEYER was one of 
the speakers at the Michigan Holiness 
Camp Meeting at Eaton Rapids. 


Miss ELIZABETH O'NEILL is supervisor 
of the school summer playgrounds of 
Philadelphia. There are thirty-five play- 
grounds, annually attended by 450,000 
children, 


Miss IpA V. Jontz, the new president 
of Folts Mission Institute, Herkimer, 
N. Y., is a graduate of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill., and has done effi- 
cient service as pastor’s assistant in a 
great church in Brooklyn, 


Mrs. AppA F. Howie eleven years ago 
was @ prominent Milwaukee society wo- 
man. To-day she is renowned through- 
out the United States and Canada as the 
best authority on Jersey cattle breeding 
and dairying in this country. 


IsABELLE LEITCH has resigned the su- 
perintendency of the Chicago Deaconess 
Home after four years of faithful service. 
The vacancy is filled by Miss Alice Rob- 
ertson, who for two years has been field 
secretary for the Chicago Training School. 


Mrs. CLAIRE BEECHER KUMMER, @& 
grand-niece of Henry Ward Beecher, is 
writing a musical comedy, ‘‘Noah’s Ark,”’ 
which will be put on the stage this fall by 
a leading manager. Mrs. Kummer is pre- 
paring the book, lyrics and music, usually 
the work of three people. 


Miss MINNA E.Lior TENNEY, a teacher 
of English in the Watertown Public 
Schools, is now at Athens, Greece, and 
from there takes trips into Macedonia and 
Thessaly, on which sbe lectures during 
the winter. Miss Tenney has appeared 
before the public very successfully for 
the last three years. 


Mrs. Kate DovGLas WIGGIN RIGGs, 
the writer, has recently purchased ‘‘Quill- 
cote,’’ the summer place so long occupied 
by her, situated on the banks of the Saco 
River at Salmon Falls, in the town of 
Hollis, Me, It is a most picturesque spot 
and is in close proximity to the famous 
“gorge” and ‘Indian cellar’? which de- 
light hundreds of visitors each year. 


Mrs, FREDERICK Scuorr, president of 
the National Congress of Mothers, and 
Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, corresponding sec- 
retary, are making a trip through the 
West with the purpose of organizing the 
work of the National Congress of Mothers 
in the Western States, where it has not 
already been established. A meeting was 
held in Portland, Aug. 18, and a State 
Congress was organized. 


HELEN LONGSTREET, daughter of the 
famous general, has written in ‘‘Lee and 
Longstreet at High Tide’’ the story of the 
battle of Gettysburg in answer to certain 
criticisms that have been leveled at her 
distinguished father. She has gone to the 
records for her story, and has filled out 
sundry gaps by reference to the memoirs 
left by her father. 


Mrs. ELLA FLaca YounG has been 
awarded by the school management com- 
mittee of the board of education the posi- 
tion of principal of the Chicago Normal 
School, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Dr. Arnold Tompkins. Mrs. 
Young, who has been a professar at the 
University of Chicago and formerly was a 
district superintendent of the public 
schools, was recommended by Superin- 
tendent Cooley. The members of the 
school board believe that in the selection 
of Mrs. Young as head of the normal in- 
stitution, school politics was eliminated 
from the appointment. 


Miss LAURA WINNINGTON was a writer 
on the staff of a periodical published in 
the Charities Building, New York. No 
one who met her day after day going up 
and down in the elevators knew that she 
was smitten with an incurable disease. 
For two years she concealed it from her 
companions on the staff. Then she went 
to St. Luke’s Hospital to die. Her last 
piece of work was the investigation of the 
seaside hospital for children having tuber- 
culosis of the bones and glands, conducted 
by the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. It was the last 
article she ever wrote; but before she died 
she knew that because of it one aneny- 
mous donor had given $25,000, Jaceb Schiff 
had added $5,0U0, and President Roose- 
velt had been interested in the matter, 
with results that probably mean perma- 
nency and duplicatien of this first Ameri- 
can relief for a class of child sufferers 
hitherto neglected. 
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THE “SCHOOL CITY” EXPERIMENT. 

The “School City,”’ i. e., organized self- 
government of ehildren by children for 
children, is in successful operation in 
many of the schools of New York, Phila- 
del phia, and other localities. It was orig- 
inally founded by Wilson L. Gill in 1897, 
and is about to be introduced in some of 
the Boston schools this fall. It ought to 
be introduced everywhere, for it has 
solved the problem of municipal politics, 
and his vindicated the wisdom of repre- 
sentative government irrespective of sex. 
Like the system of ‘‘juvenile courts,’’ as 
a substitute for ordinary police supervi- 
sion, it has proved its superior efficiency, 
and has come to stay. It receives (glori- 
ous inconsistency) the unqualified ap- 
proval of the Outlook, from which we 
gather these facts. 

The first trial of the new system was 
made in a disorderly school of more than 
2,000 pupils in one of the suburbs of New 
York. The whole discipline of the school 
was placed in the hands of the children 
themselves. They elect a Mayor and 
Council. Their teachers are present at 
the meetings of the Council, and re- 
tain ultimate authority, but rarely exer- 
cise it. Formerly the constant presence 
of policemen was required on the play- 
grounds. Within a week, with the right 
and responsibility of governing them- 
selves, the school became orderly and 
law-abiding. In one case, where a spe- 
cially mischievous truant was elected a 
Councilman, the teacher despaired of the 
result, but the boy rose to the occasion, 
saying: ‘You know they (his constituents) 
expect so much from a member of the 
City Council.” 

In these miniature republics of boys 
and girls, governing themselves and each 
other by universal suffrage, holding their 
own courts, making and enforcing their 
own laws, no special legislative or private 
interest has any chance, There is no 
graft, no boodle, no collusion between 
their police and wrong-doers, 

President Roosevelt has commended the 
teaching of civics by this admirable plan. 
Many eminent educators give it their en- 
thusiastic approval, But if children, 
without distinction of sex, have thus 
demonstrated their ability to carry on 
government, how long will it be before 
the same principle will be applied to all 
citizens, men and women, with similar 
beneficent results? 

Let suffragists in every locality organ- 
ize the school city. One generation of 
boys and girls thus trained to self-govern- 
ment, free from the taint of commercial- 
ism, will, when they become men and 
women, banish civic apatby and political 
corruption frem city, State, and nation. 

H. B. B. 


me eee 


FIRELESS COOKING. 





A good deal is beginning to be said 
about a method of cookery new to Amer- 
ica, but widely used in the Scandinavian 
countries— cooking by means of the ‘‘hay 
box,’’ sometimes called the fireless stove. 

The Norwegian or Danish housewife 
puts a kettle of food on the fire, and lets 
it boil for a few minutes, the time varying 
with the bulk and character of the viands. 
Sbe has ready a box stuffed with hay. A 
hole has been made ia the hay to fit the 
kettle. Presently she takes from the fire 
the kettle (which has a close-fitting lid), 
whisks itas quickly as possible into the 
hay, and puts a pillow or cushion on top, 
The water in the kettle will remain almost 
at the boiling point for balf a day, and 
the food will go on cooking. When it is 
taken out of the hay box, two or three 
hours later, it will be found beautifully 
cooked and thoroughly done. 

The Scandinavian peasant woman, in- 
stead of having a hay box, simply bundles 
her boiling kettle under her big feather 
bed. 

A consular report to the U. S. govern- 
ment by George H. Murphy lately set 
forth the merits of this method of cook- 
ing. Some of our army officers have tried 
it, and report it (according to the Boston 
Herald) a perfect success. Mrs. Black, 
wife of the Director of the Industrial 
School at Frankfort, in a recent public 
address, says she has used it in her home 
for thirteen years, and has found it inval- 
uable in lightening her housework. 

Its chief advantages are said to be that 





it saves nine-tenths of the cost of fuel, 
does not blacken the pots, lessens beat 
and odors in the kitchen, does away with 
fear of burning the meat, makes food 
more digestible and prese:ves the flavor 
better than the more rapid cooking. 

A Danish lady, Mrs. Freda Flinch, is 
ready to give demonstration lectures on 
this kind of cooking before women’s clubs 
and cuoking schools, or to teach it in pri- 
vate families. She will also show in con- 
nection with it howto make a number of 
excellent foreign dishes, unknown in 
America, Mrs. Flinch’s aidress for the 
summer is Canterbury, N. H. A. 58. B. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





(Concluded.) 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Miss Gordon presided. Miss Clay opened 
the meeting with prayer. The reports of 
the Committees on Civil Rights and Eo- 
rolment were read. Both have been pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL. 

TO CONVERT OTHER ORGANIZATIONS, 


Dr. Mary D. Hussey presided over a 
conference on ‘‘How can we best spread 
our ideas in other urgauizations?”’ 

Mrs. Park of Massachusetts said there 
were ip the last Massachusetts Legislature 
80 bills in which women were interested, 
and by working for these they were apt to 
get interested in suffrage. 

Miss Gordon: In Louisiana we had ten 
bills. We sent a list of them to every 
federated club, and gut the hearty sympa- 
thy of the club women. The Young Men's 
Hebrew Association of New Orleans has 
done some splendid suffrage work, and 
paid forit. ‘They had Prof. Henderson of 
Chicago University and Mrs, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman to address them, I see 
that they get suffragists. Suggest the 
names of prominent speakers who are suf- 
fragists tu any club that you can influence 
in making up its program. 

Dr. Thompson of Oregon: The best way 
is by doing civic work. 

Mrs. Longley, of California: Use your 
influence in shaping the programs of other 
clubs, and put on ‘*‘Antis’’ to write papers 
on the Condition of Women in New Zeal- 
and, etc. They will have to study up the 
subject, and they will be converted. 

Miss Kuowles: I am asked to tell how I 
secured the passage of a woman suffrage 
resolution by the Teachers’ Association 
of California. In our State we have 6,000 
women teachers and 1,000 men. The As- 
sociation decided to go before the Legis- 
lature and ask for an increase of salaries. 
I said to an influential member, Prof. 
Smedden of Stanford University, ‘*Don’t 
you think if we had 7,000 votes we should 
have more chance of success?’ He as- 
sented. Then I asked him to introduce a 
resolution for woman suffrage, Objection 
was made to bringing the subject before 
the teachers, on the ground that it was 
‘not an educational question,’’ but the 
resolution was presented, and it was re- 
ceived with great applause, and passed 
with practical unanimity by the Teachers’ 
Association, which has 1,500 members. 
Also two women were put on the educa. 
tional council, and one uf them will bring 
it up every year. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Evans of Oregon: Belief 
in woman suffrage is spread through the 
teaching of citizenship in our schools. 
All our girls are said to have been made 
suffragists by the study of civics. 

Miss Adella M. Parker of Washington: 
Try to get the study of civics introduced 
into the high school courses. I know a 
high school where there are twice as many 
girls as boys, and one of the boys proposed 
that in the school organizations each girl 
should have only halt a vote! 

Mrs. Longley: Have mock elections in 
the schools. These are highly educa- 
tional, 

Mrs. Bidwell of California: Offer a prize 
in the schools for the best essay in favor 
of suffrage. Offer similar prizes outside 
the schools, and put on strong men for 
judges, and also to take part. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley: Colorado isa 
great arsenal of ammunition for us. 
Wherever a non-suffrage body gets Judge 
Lindsey to speak before it, he wins their 
hearts, and then along toward the end of 
his address he says he could not have 
done what he has been able to do in Den- 
ver without the women and their votes. 
Then there is Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, for- 
merly State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Colorado. She is now free, 
and can be secured to speak to educa- 
tional bodies on educational questions; 
and she winds up ber address by speaking 
of the power for good exercised by voting 
mothers and voting teachers. 

Mrs, Ella Hawley Crossett: In New York 
we are joining federations of women’s 
clubs, and are asking them to have the 
subject of suffrage considered at least 
once @ year, 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch: You 
have asked how it occurred that the Iili- 
nois State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
endorsed suffrage. It did not occur by 
accident. Six years ago, our secretary 
wrote’ to each club and asked to have 
some suffrage subject put on the program; 
and every year since, we have sent suf- 
frage literature to the club presidents. 
We also sent out a list of 100 appropriate 
topics on civics for programs, and a great 
many of them were used. We sent many 
copies of ‘*The Bench and Bar of Illinois’ 
—expressions in favor of equal suffrage 
from judges and lawyers—and copies of 
the resolutions in favor of woman suf- 
frage passed by labor unions, and the 
opinions of eminent Illinoisans. When 
the question of endorsing suffrage finally 
came up in the State Federation, we had 
only three minutes to present it, which 
would not have done us much good if the 
literature had not paved the way. In 
Chicago, a great centre of women’s clubs, 





we had suffrage literature sent to all their 


members, and we got several clubs to sub- 
scribe for the Woman's JouRNAL. We 
are begioning with the big clubs and 
working down through the list. It is a 
mistake to confine effort to the clubs 
whicb belong to the federation. In Mon- 
mouth, Lil., there are 42 organizations of 
women, of which only two are federated. 
We have the strongest list of officers for 
the Suffrage Association that we can, and 
we print the names of all our officers on 
our envelopes, It helps our work. 

Mrs. Woodman: In Michigan.the Grange 
and the schools hold Institutes together. 
We send our speakers there. 

Mrs. Brown of Minnesota: Get the min- 
isters to preach on it. Five of them did 
in our town. The women of the club 
talked it over first, and each woman asked 
her own pastor to preach on the question, 
We should also encourage high-school de- 
bates on the subject. Three high-school 
young men, fine boys, came to me for ar- 
guments pro and con, and | gave them the 
Woman's JOURNALS which I had stacked 
up. We let it be known when the debate 
was to come off. There was a large audi- 
ence, and I think there were six five 
young men converted. 

A gentleman in the avdience said he 
had been converted to suffrage by debat- 
ing against it. ‘ 

Dr. Jones of West Virginia: I have a 
club of boys, and they proposed to have a 
suffrage debate, but could fiad no one to 
take the negative. 

An Ohio delegate: In C lumbus we in- 
jected woman suffrage intothe Y. M.C, A. 
‘They had never had @ woman speak be- 
fore them, but they invited one, and they 
have been much interested in suffrage 
ever since. 

Miss Gordon: Make practical use of the 
local situation and of current events, as 
when a New Jersey judge awarded $6,000 
damages for a boy killed in an accident, 
and only $3,000 for a girl. As soon as I 
heard of that I rushed off to Dorothy Dix 
and said, ‘I want you to write an article 
with just slabs of sympathy in it,’’ and 
she made the woman’s club weep and 
shiver, and I was almost hissed when I 
spoke in the negative; but I told how con- 
sistent it was, when the government 
treated women as of less value than men, 
that the courts should dothe same; and I 
made them see the point. 

Mrs. Longley: The politicians of Los 
Angeles have converted almost all the 
club-women by removing Miss Jones from 
the librarianship and putting a man in her 
place. 

Mr. William Olds, of Portland, spoke 
briefly, declaring his belief in equal suf- 
frage. 

A discussion followed on ‘‘How can we 
nationalize our request for a 16th Amend- 
ment?’’ Mrs, Ella S, Stewart told of tiie 
effort to get a suffrage plank in the Na- 
tional Republican platform, and Mrs. 
Louise Werth of Missouri read Mrs, Hack- 
staff’s report of the effort to secure a sim- 
ilar plank in the National D-smocratic 
platform. Many speakers took part in 
the discussion. It seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that, in order to secure 
a plank in a national platform, it was ne- 
cessary to begin at the bottom—introduce 
a suffrage resolution first in every local 
precinct caucus of the party, and work up. 


APPOINT PEACE CHAIRMEN, 


Mrs, Park of Massachusetts gave a no- 
tice for Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chairman 
of the National Committee on Peace and 
Arbitration, urging that State chairmen 
be appointed in every State, and their 
names be sent to Mrs, Mead in care of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


THE FIELD IN 1904-5, 


One of the most interesting features of 
the convention® was the conference that 
followed. Dr. Frances Woods, Miss Mary 
N. Chase and Miss Gail Laughlin, three of 
our organizers, gave a vivid account of 
their work in the field. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 

Miss Clay presided. Rev. T. L. Eliot 
offered prayer. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman read a poem, and Miss Mary S. 
Anthony read the Declaration of Rights 
adopted at the Seneca Falls convention in 
1848. Miss Susan B. Anthony said: ‘‘An- 
toinette Brown was living, but she did not 
hear of that convention, lMlardly any- 
body heard of it. Ernestine L. Rose was 
only afew miles from Seneca Falis, but 
she did not.’’ To-day the press gives 
much wider publicity to equal rights 
meetings. Miss Anthony urged all to 
“concentrate your best hopes and wishes, 
and your best dollars, on Oregon for the 
coming year.’’ 

MRS. CATT’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Catt made a noble address on ‘‘The 
New Time.’’ She said in part: 

This is a Glorious Fourth. To-day, all 
over the country, Orators have been prais- 
ing the day, and now at banquets they are 
continuing it. In 100 years the United 
States has grown into a mighty nation. 
These have been 100 years of invention 
and of wonderful material development. 
It is only 300 years since scientific men 
began to investigate steam. Up to that 
time they thought its only use was to 
cook a good dinner. Now how vast has 
been the change! We are most frequently 
spoken of beyond the seas as the dollar 
nation. Our material achievements have 
indeed been great. But we celebrate not 
for these, July 4 commemorates the birth 
of a great idea. All over the world, wher- 
ever there is a band of revolutionists or of 
evolutionists, to-day they celebrate our 
Fourth. The idea existed in the world 
before, but it was never expressed in clear, 
succinct, intelligible language until the 
American republic. ... Taxation without 
representation is tyranny. It always was 
tyranny, it always will be tyranny; and it 
makes no difference whether it be the 
taxation of black or white, rich or poor, 
high or low, man or woman. ... The Unit- 
ed States has lost its place as the leading 
exponent of democracy. Australia, Tas- 





mania and New Zealand have out-ameri- 
canized America. Let us not forget that 
progress does not cease in the 20th centu- 
ty. We say our institutions are liberal 
and just. They may be liberal, but they 
are not just, for they are not derived 
from the consent of the governed. What 
is your own mental attitude toward prog- 
ress? If you meet & new idea io the Sook. 
would you shy? Robespierre said that 
the only way to regenerate a nation was 
over a heap of dead bodies; but in a re- 
public the way to do it is over a heap of 
pure white ballotr, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


Rev. Asa Sleeth offered prayer. 
ELECTION METHODS, 


There was a lively discussion over the 
report of the Committee on Improved 
Eiection Methods, presented in behalf of 
the absent Committee by Mrs. Catt. 
There was strung opposition to the pro- 
posal to abolish the clause in the consti- 
tution by which the delegates present 
from any State may cast the full number 
of votes to which that State is entitled; 
and finally it was decided to let the whole 
matter go over to next year. 


AN IDAHO WOMAN’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Emma Green of Boise was called 
upon. Sbe said: 

We have had women legislators in Ida- 
ho, and they have done efficient and noble 
work, Idaho men are so chivalrous that 
we were given suffrage almost without 
knowing it, and we have never met the 
least unpleasantoess at the polls. Our 
husbands leave us perfect liberty. I was 
the secretary of the Wuman’s Democratic 
Club, and I married a stalwart Republi- 
can. He votes his Republican ticket and 
I my Democratic one, and we live in per- 
fect harmony. My dearest woman friend 
is a Republican, Our State Superintend- 
ent of Education is a beautiful, bright 
young woman, and our county superin- 
tendents are generally women, Our meth- 
ods are always womanly, and I think that 
is the best way to work. No man can be 
elected unless he is of good moral charac- 
ter, and this is perhaps the best result of 
woman suffrage. It is a great success in 
Idaho. 

Ex-Chief-Justice Greene of Washington 
was called to the platform. He received 
an ovation, the audience rising and wav- 
iog their handkerchiefs. He said: I take 
this greeting as for woman suffrage in 
Washington. They said we did not have it 
de jure, but we certainly did de facto. 
Wherever a woman does well in any way, 
as @ surgeon, or a clerk, or a stenogra- 
pher, it hastens woman suffrage. 


METHODS OF LEGISLATIVE WORK, 


There was a discussion on the best 
methods of legislative work. Mrs. Catt 
said: 

The great criticism which might be 
made on all our legislative work is that 
the preparation has never yet been thor- 
ough-going enough, Each member of the 
Legislature should be made to feel that in 
his direct constituency are many who 
want the bill to pass, At ahearing, a few 
women will go and make little speeches, 
and then go away and perhaps leave only 
one lobbyist to look after the bill. Try 
to have a good strong organization in 
your capital city to work on the Legis- 
lature, and get every woman you can to 
stay around the Legislature and exert 
pressure, and make the members feel that 
there is political force behind you. 

Mrs. McCulloch: Choose, to go to the 
Legislature, some leading women, whom 
the politicians know, at least by name— 
know where they live, and who their 
husbands are. 

Miss Shaw: Attend to your own legis- 
lative work, and do not trust it wholly to 
any member of the Legislature, not even 
the Angel Gabriel. Be there_and keep an 
eye on your affair yourself, 

CONVENTION SONG, 

Mrs. Alice Mason Barnett sang Mrs. May 
Arkwright Hutton’s Convention Song, al- 
ready published in the JouRNAL, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to author and 
singer, 

A QUESTION OF SALARY. 

One of the most animated discussions 
of the convention was over the question 
of paying the presidenta salary. Among 
the suggestions made by State presidents 
for the work of the coming year, which were 
considered in the meeting of the National 
Ex:cutive Committee just before the con. 
vention, there was a recommendation that 
salaries be paid to the president, secre- 
taries and treasurer. The question of a 
salary for the president had already been 
talked over among the General Officers, 
Most ofthem thought that no pressure of 
financial anxiety ought to be added to the 
great burden of labor that Miss Shaw bears 
in doing her hard and valuable field work 
forthe cause, They decided to recommend 
to the Convention to make an arrangement 
with Miss Shaw somewhat like that which 
the National W. C. T. U. used to have 
with Frances Willard—i. e., to give Miss 
Shaw a guarantee that if, in any year, her 
net income from her lectures, over and 
above her travelling expenses, did not 
come up to $2,500 a year, the Association 
would make up the deficit to that amount. 
If in any year the net proceeds exceeded 
$2,500, the surplus was to be Miss Shaw’s, 
Mrs. Catt had talked the matter over un- 
officially with Miss Shaw in advance, and 
Miss Shaw thought that this arrangement 
would be satisfactory to her. But further 
reflection and discussion led Miss Shaw to 
think differently. She felt that she would 
be less independent under the proposed 
arrangement, and before the question 
came up in the Executive Committee, 
Miss Shaw had told the other General 
Officers in private that she had changed 
her mind, and had determined not to ac- 
cept either guarantee or salary; and that 
she felt much happier in consequence. 

The Executive Committee did not know 
of this decision on her part, and .at 
its meeting held before the opening of 
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the convention, the question was brought 
up and discussed. It soon appeared that 
most of the Committee thought the pro. 
p sed guarantee inadequate, and favored 
offering Miss Shaw instead a salary of $2,500 
or $3,000 a year, in addition to and irreg. 
pective of what she herself might earn by 
her lectures. Ip the euthusiasm of the mo. 
ment, little attention was paid to a few 
cautious and cool-headed members who 
asked where the money was to come from, 
The final decision was postponea to anoth- 
er meeting of the Executive Committes 
on July 5, at which all the delegates to 
the convention were allowed to be present, 

Mrs, Catt moved that a guarantee to the 
amount of $2,500 be offered to Miss Shaw, 
according to the plan first proposed. Mrs, 
Catt said: 

“Our income last year from dues was 
$1,600, and our disbursements were $12,. 
000. The difference was made up by 
using $3,000 of the Banker bequest and 
$300 from smaller bequests, and by 
personal contributions. Very little of 
this went into field work. It was suggest- 
ed the other day that we might pay the 
proposed salaries out of the remaining be. 
quests, which have been set aside as an 
emergency fund. I am strongly opposed 
to using bequests for running expenses, 
We never can tell when+we are going to 
‘have bequests. We should pay our regu- 
lar expenses out of our regular :e- 
ceipts, and keep the bequests for cam- 
paigns and other emergencies,”’ 

Miss Clay seconded Mrs. Catt’s motion, 

Mrs. Culby: If we give the president a 
salary and make her earn it, I don’t see 
where the freedom from worry comes in, 

Mrs. Mulkey of Missouri: | move that 
the Association pay Miss Shaw $2,500 a 
year, without regard to what she earns. 

Mrs. Swift, Mrs, James and Mrs. Harper 
spoke in favor of Mrs, Mulkey’s motion, 
and urged that Miss Shaw have the salary 
without stipulations. 

Miss Blackwell: Will Mrs. Mulkey 
please tell us where the money is to come 
from? 

Mrs. Mulkey: Out of the salaries of the 
organizers. 

Miss Anthony: I have $500 to put up 
for Miss Shaw’s salary, and others have 
some, I hope we shall go on and raise 
the money, There should be no string to 
it. Wesball not much longer be able to 
get for president a woman who can give 
time without salary, as our presidents 
have done in the past, 

Miss Clay: I should like to ask whetb. 
er, under this arrangement, Miss Shaw 
would expect to give her whole time to 
the work of the Association? 

Mrs, Catt: Miss Shaw has said that as 
things are now she cannot give her whole 
time to this Association. She may not 
have been able to spend it in the way she 
would like best, but we know she spends 
her whole time for suffrage, whether she 
is speaking for literary societies, Chautau- 
quas or what, Under this proposition of 
@ guarantee, she could spend her time as 
shechose, It is a dignified business prop- 
osition. 

Miss Blackwell: I appreciate the great 
value of Miss Shaw’s field work, and I 
heartily wish that the Association were in 
a financial position t> pay handsome sal- 
aries to its officers. But all the money 
we have reason to expect during the com- 
ing year has already been allotted for the 
expenses of organization, press work, 
Headquarters, literature, etc. We can 
provide salaries only by crippling some 
other department of the work, or by tak- 
ing the money from the emergency fund. 
I feel with Mrs, Catt that if regular sal- 
aries are to be paid, measures should be 
taken to raise the money for them regularly 
year by year, and that the emergency fund 
should be kept for emergencies, especially 
this year when we have the Oregon cam- 
paign and other emergencies in prospect. 

Miss Gordon: I think we could afford 
to delve into the bequests for the first 
year’s salaries, and afterwards we could 
perhaps tax ourselves so much each. 

Miss Shaw: I have allowed myself to be 
present during this discussion because I 
wanted to say something at the end, Dur- 
ing the past year I have done more work 
than any woman ought to do, in order to 
do what I felt the president of this Asso- 
ciation ought. Ever since I was 15, I 
have earned my own living and that of 
others. I have not made as great a suc- 
cess of my life as I could have done if I 
had been a man, but I have made as great 
a success as I could under the circum- 
stances. I objected to taking the presi- 
dency because I had my living to earn. 
No woman would like to take the office 
and fail to live up to its duties according 
to her own idea of them. It has caused 
me agony to be obliged to fail to do so. 
Even when I was in bed, with a trained 
nurse, after pneumonia, I sat up every 
morning and dictated letters. I have cal- 
culated my receipts and expenses very 
closely. For 15 years I have always earned 
from $1,000 to $4,000 more than $2,500 4 
year. But if the Association pays me 
$2,500, even if I put into the treasury 
much more than that, it will always feel 
that it pays me a big salary, and that I 
have taken the position for the salary, 
and am rolling in wealth. I can earn in 
one week what you propose to pay me by 
the month, and have the other three weeks 
to fan myself. If I took this money, it 
would be to enable me to keep my house 
running while I devoted myself to your 
work, It has hurt me to be asked wheth- 
er I would give my whole time, The 
Presidect of the United States would not 
be asked that. You ought to have enough 
confidence in me to know that I would 
not take a position and fail to do the 
work, But Idon’t want to have to con- 
sider whether I shall eat a full dinner or 
eat an apple, and to keep a watch on all 
my expenses; and that is why I refuse to 
have any salary. 

Mrs. Catt: I have put myself in rather 
an unpleasant position by making this 
offer, and I want to explain. 

Miss Shaw: I can explain better than 
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you can. When Mrs, Catt spoke tu me 
about such an arrangement, I said that if 
we made it I should turn every dollar I 
received from my lectures into the treas- 
ury of the Association. But I should fee) 
obliged to lecture when I don’t feel able 
to; and for that reason I refuse. 

Mrs. Catt: I thought this proposition 
barmonized with our financial situation, 
and all the Business Committee agreed to 
jt, and we understood that it would be 
satisfactory to Miss Shaw. But she does 
not feel about it quite as she did then, 
and some members of the Business Com- 
mittee also have changed their minds, so, 
with the consent of my second and of 
Mrs. Mulkey, [ will withdraw my motion. 

Miss Clay: I will not withdraw my 
second until some better plan is suggested. 
What we propose is not a salary at all, 
but a guarantee. It is a straightforward 
business proposition; there is nothing 
undignified about it. Miss Shaw said the 
other day that if she were paid a salary, 
she should expect to go out lecturing less 
than she does now, and tospend more time 
at home attending tv the correspondence 
and office work of the Ass ciation. But 
mavy of us feel that Miss Shaw is much 
more valuable in the field thau she would 
be in office work, which others could do as 
well. 

A vote was called for on Mrs. Mulkey’s 
amendment, which proposed to pay the 
president $2,500 a year without conditions. 
Mrs. Colby asked Miss Shaw if this pro- 
posal would be just as unacceptab'e to 
her as the offer of a guarantee. Miss Shaw 
said it would. Mrs. Mulkey’s amendment 
was then voted down, 23 to 13, and Mrs. 
Catt’s original motion, to offer the guar- 
antee, was voted down, 25 to 10. 

Miss Gordon said: ‘The Association 
ought to pay salaries to its officers, other- 
wise our choice of officers is practically 
limited to women of means, It is no 
credit to be able to give free service, and 
yet I hear it boasted everywhere that our 
officers give their services free. I move 
that each State be asked to make it a 
part of its year’s business to consider 
the matter of providing salaries for the 
National President, Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and settling this ques- 
tion once for all.’’ The motion was car- 
ried, and it was voted to make the con- 
sideration of this question a special recom- 
mendation to the States. 

At the Executive Committee meeting 
which followed the close of the conven- 
tion, Miss Shaw said: 

“There has been a misunderstanding 
about salaries, and some persons are be- 
ing blamed, on one side and on the other, 
quite unjustly. I have never wished for 
the presidency. I was obliged last year to 
accept it contrary to my best judgment— 
not because I did not feel it an honor, but 
because I could not afford to take it, in 
view of my lecture work, Lecturing takes 
one’s whole time and saps one’s strength, 
For years there has been c»mplaint of my 
reform work from the lecture bureaus, 
and this last year the Redpath bureau told 
me they could not take me if I continued 
to have two prices, and to give reduced 
rates when I spoke for Suffrage Associa- 
tions or W. C. T. U.’s. And they are right; 
it is a business matter. It has caused me 
mostly to drop out of the lecture-bureau 
work, and this obliges me to employ a 
secretary to arrange my meetings. I gave 
notice to the board this year tbat I could 
not serve again. But Mrs, Catt and Dr. 
Jaton were going off the board, and it 
would have been bad for the work to have 
too many new people on at one time. 
Mrs, Catt talked it over with me, and we 
came to a decision which was embodied 
in the plan of the guarantee, But two 
more meetings of the Business Committee 
have been held since then, and I came to 
the conclusion that I could not doit. I 
changed my mind because I saw more 
fully into the minds of others. Neither 
Mrs. Catt nor I have been to blame, 
Mrs. Catt has shown me the kindest 
and most sisterly spirit ever since the 
beginning; and I know everybody else 
has acted out of pure love for the work 
and good will for me; I feel I have done 
something and can do something for the 
work, and I feel that I have the sympathy 
and love of almost every womaninit, I 
make this explanation so that there may 
be no criticism of any one. We have all 
done the very best we could. Now let 
us drop the whole subject, and all work 
together henceforth.”’ 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Miss Shaw presided. Rev. J. F, Ghorm- 
ley offered prayer. Henry B. Blackwell 
reported for the Committee on Resolutions. 
The resolutions were taken up one by 
one, discussed, amended, and finally 
adopted as published in the JouRNAL. 


RABBI HIRSCH'S ADDRESS. 


Rabbi Hirsch spoke on “The Educa- 
tional Problem.’’ He said in part: 

I suppose it is carrying coals to New- 
castle to urge such an assembly as this to 
take a vital interest in improving the 
schuvols, You understand that those who 
control the schools to-day will control the 
futureto-morrow. Thecompulsory school 
law should find you, as a national and 
local organization, standing by it; for the 
Opposition to it is essentially allied to the 
very opposition that you meet with to 
your cause. It rests on the idea that 
children belong to their parents and not 
to the State. It is closely allied to the idea 
that prevails largely, especially in some 
sections of our foreign population, that 
the wife is the property of ber husband, 
and of course has no right to a vote in 
either domestic or public affairs. Itis a 
strange anomaly in American public life 
that we have given our schools so largely 
into the hands of women. They are ex- 
pected to teach the children history and 
patriotism, yet are not considered compe- 
tent to vote. While even in Russia or 
China a woman can be Empress, and for 
40 years a woman on the throne of Eng- 
land showed what a Christian woman 





could do in that exalted station, yet here 
in America a woman cannot even be a 
constable. 

We must have you women in theschools, 
and we must have all the children in the 
schools, Those of us who are not wholly 
lost to honesty admit that the way men 
bave conducted public affairs needs im- 
provement. Professor Miiasterberg admits 
that we need a leisure class, and the only 
one in Americaisthewomen. Look at what 
they have done in reforms, and io secur- 
ing improved legislation in many lines. It 
is they who propose laws and pass them, 
and yet we say they are not capable to 
vote. We must have the term ‘people”’ 
in the public mind recast so as to include 
woman. 

You ought to take ad ep interest in the 
public schools, even if your own schools 
are of the best. Till recently, the public 
schools have been trade schools for clerks. 
We have only addressed the heads thus 
far; we need to train the band and heart 
as well. In the big cities, most of the 
boys leave school before completing the 
course, This is because the boys are not 
interested in mere book-learning. The 
boy feels that his success in life dves not 
depend on it. Destructiveness in the 
nursery is only the desire to be active, 
and shows that the child needs an opening 
for constructive activity. This should be 
recognized in the public schools, and 
where it is so recognized, the boys keep 
up their interest and stay in school till 
they graduate. 

I plead for the same education for boys 
and girls. I ought to have been taught 
to bandle a needle as well as my sister, and 
she ought to bave learned to use the saw 
aud plane. People say, ‘Is not the factory 
better than the street for children between 
fourteen and sixteen?’ Perhaps; butthe 
alternative is between the school and the 
factory. They learn in the factory what 
they ought to learn in the school, and 
could learn in the school much better. We 
should all be richer if we were taught 
to use our hands. 

Sectarianism should be kept out of the 
schools. America has become a home for 
the descendants of all races and creeds, 
and out of all these apparently discordant 
elements we must makea new type of man- 
hood and womanhood, containiog the best 
qualities of all, and eliminating the worst. 
It is only in the public schools that this can 
be done, where German and Italian and 
Jew come together. We need appeals to 
the heart and conscience in our schools, 
and a revival of conscience. We have now 
a stealable standard, We need something 
that cannot bestolen; a standard of charac- 
ter aud conscience. The women can bring 
it into the schools much better than the 
men can. I appeal for women in the 
schools, The woman, because she is a 
woman, is less easily corrupted than the 
man who has forgotten that he had a 
mother. If we must disfranchise some- 
body, it had better be most of the men 
than the women. 

Every right goes with a duty. You pay 
taxes and do public service, and hold up 
before us the standard of righteousness; 
and you ought to have a vote. 

INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, 

Mrs. Minnie R. Trumbull presided, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley presented her report, 
already published in the JouRNAL, and 
Mrs. Kate Hillard of Ogden, Utah, spoke 
on **Will the ballot solve the industrial 
problem?”’ 

Mr. Wallis Nash spoke on the work of 
the Christian Codperative Federation. 

TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP. 

The report of Miss Clay as Chairman of 
the Committee on Increase of Membership 
was followed by a discussion, and the 
subject called out so much interest that 
the discussion was continued at two oth- 
er meetings of the convention, the dele- 
gates coming together before the regular 
program began in order to talk about the 
best ways of increasing membership. 

Miss Clay of Kentucky said it was pos- 
sible to increase membership almost in- 
definitely if we impressed it on people that 
the only obligations were to believe in 
equal suffrage and to pay the dues, and 
that all who believed in our principles 
were welcomed as members, even if they 
were too busy to attend any meetings or 
do any work, One of the most efficient 
women in each local club should be chosen 
as treasurer, and she should go around 
once a year and collect the dues. 

Miss Gordon: To increase its member- 
ship the suffrage club must stand for some 
social need in the community. In Louis- 
iana we are supplementing our numbers 
with State membership of two kinds, 
active and sustaining,the membership fees 
being respectively a dollar and $25. We 
also have groups of ten, each of whom 
tries to get ten friends to join. 

Mrs. Swift: California has doubled its 
membership in the past year, through the 
devoted efforts of the State president. 

Mrs. McCulloch: When membership 
does not grow, it is the fault of the lay 
members. We expect too much of the 
State and National officers. It is the 
duty of the individual member to ask her 
friends to join. Miss Clay has been prod- 
ding us, and we have got two new clubs 
in Cook County this year. Let us all ask 
our most intimate friends to become mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Woodworth: It is easy to get mem- 
bers on Miss Clay’s plan, so many people 
believe in woman suffrage in private, and 
are willing to pay their 50 cents if they do 
not have to come out and talk. 

Miss Clay: The most important points 
in my plan for getting members are set 
forth in my leaflet, published in the Min- 
utes of 1902. 

It was voted on motion of Miss Gordon 
that the chair appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the membership plans of differ- 
ent national organizations, and report at 
the next annual convention. 

Miss Shaw: We have at least 11,000,000 
suffragists in the United States, and of 
these we ought to be able in ten years to 
get a membership of 100,000. 





Mrs. Taylor of California: In Santa 
Clara County, which has been very suc- 
cessful in increasing membership, we have 
“circles.”’ Each circle has one represen- 
tative in the county convention. They 
have had a Monthly Letter sent out to 
them by the county president, giving them 
the news. The secretary collects the 
dues, which are 35 cents, covering both 
the State and National dues. 

THE LAST EVENING. 

Miss Shaw presided. Mr. Wilbur of 
Vermont made the opening speech. He 
said that public opinion in Vermont is 
advancing on the suffrage question. 
The laws have been modified, the prop- 
erty rights of married women enlarged, 
and women can vote for school officers 
and can serve as town clerks. Mr. 
Wilbur paid a tribute to the early work in 
Vermont of Lucy Stone, Henry B. Black- 
welland Julia Ward Howe, and the later 
work of Miss Mary N. Chase. 

Mrs. Park of Massachusetts spoke on 
“The Civic Responsibility of Women.” 
She said that the first **new woman’’ was 
a Boston woman, and the first woman’s 
club a Boston club; in support of which 
she outlined the history of Anne Hutchio- 
son. 

MRS, GILMAN'S ADDRESS. 


Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman spoke on 
**Woman’s World.’’ She said in part: 

The topic **Woman’s World’’ will re- 
mind you of a woman’s page in some mag- 
azine or paper, and you will regard it 
with some sadness, because woman's 
world in the press is generally represented 
by men, and consists of recipes for meals, 
crocheting, and very miscellaneous and 
contradictory advice about children. Ex- 
President Cleveland, after warning women 
against the clubs which are leading them 
Straigbt to the abyss of suffrage, told us 
that ‘‘the hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world.”’ If we had 
not these helpless, sodden brains, used 
for centuries to believe what we are told, 
we shouldn’t have stood that for a mo- 
ment. Is it true? The Indian woman 
rocks the cradle; does she rule the world? 
The Chinese woman—the woman of the 
harem—do they rule it? An amiable old 
gentleman, in introducing a suffrage de- 
bate, said: ‘‘My wife rules me, and if a 
woman can rule a man, why should she 
care to rule the country?’’ He seemed to 
think he was equal to the whole United 
States! Women have been taught that 
the home was their sphere, and men have 
claimed everything else for themselves. 
There are homes in Russia, Turkey and 
Africa, as well as here. Why is there 
such a difference? The diflerence is not 
essentially in the home or its heipless in- 
mates, but it is because here the homes 
are in a@ better country. The fact that 
women in the home have shut themselves 
away from the thought and life of the 
world has done much to retard progress. 
We fill the world with the children of 
Twentieth Century fathers and Twentieth 
Century B. C. mothers. If our American 
men married Hottentots, they could not 
expect to have desirable chiidren; nor yet 
if they married women of the harem. 
Now a harem is no less a harem when it 
is a harem of one, 

PROMINENT OREGONIANS, 

Four prominent men, representing dif- 
ferent poiitical parties, spoke from our 
platform for suffrage, and the fact evi- 
dently made a strong and happy impres- 
sion on the public and the press. They 
were introduced by Senator Henry Waldo 
Coe, M. D., whose wife is president of the 
Oregon E, 8. A. Dr. Coe said: 

I have a mother to whom I owe every- 
thing, and I should not think of denying 
her the right to vote. A well-meaning 
man to-day said, ‘The place for a woman 
is at home, raising the children.’’ As a 
doctor, I have seen a good deal of the 
homes of Oregon; and if anybody can 
show finer children than Mrs, Duniway, I 
will join the ‘‘Antis.”” The woman who 
takes an interest in the affairs of her 
country takes the best interest in her 
home. 

Mr. Thomas Burns, State secretary of 
the Socialists, said: Our party is the 
only one in Oregon that has a woman suf- 
frage plank. The Socialists have fought 
the battle of woman suffrage in Russia, 
Germany, Australia, and everywhere else. 

Mr. O. V. M. Jamison, of the Citizen’s 
movement, said: We place principles and 
men above dollars and party. I know of 
no solid reason why women should not 
have a vote. The Citizens’ organization 
found women the strongest factor in their 
work for reform, and I think 99 per cent. 
of us are for suffrage.’’ 

Mayor Lane of Portland, who was in- 
troduced as ‘the Democrat who carried 
a Republican city, and the best mayor 
Portland ever had,’’ said: Politics would 
be purified if women were enfranchised, 
and they are as much entitled to it as I 
or my brothers. An ideal marriage would 
be where the man helped the woman with 
the housework, and she helped him with 
public affairs. 

Mr. B. Lee Paget, a Prohibitionist, said: 
I am an old convert to equal suffrage, and 
think intelligent women far better fitted 
to vote than the majority of ignorant men 
who take part in campaigns. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, a Republican, was 
introduced as the man who presented the 
names of 13 women doctors to the State 
Medical Association and got them admit- 
ted. He said he suspected Mrs. Coe had 
selected the men speakers for the evening 
to serve as a foil to the ladies. He did not 
think there were haif a dozen men in Port- 
land who could compare with these wom- 
en as speakers. For himself, he had been 
a suffragist for more than a quarter of a 
century. The process by which he ar- 
rived at that conclusion was simple. He 
asked himself if his mother was not as 
well qualified to have a voice in the gov- 
ernment as any man. 

Mrs. Catt said that the movement for 
woman suffrage throughout the world was 
most amazing, and she gave a review of 





~ progress in different foreign coun. 
tries. 

Mre, Duniway said: I have been holding 
the lid down upon myself with difficulty 
all this evening, wanting to have Miss 
Blackwell calied upon to tell some stories. 

Miss Blackwell told a few anecdotes 
with suffrage morals, and Miss Anthony 
closed the convention with a short but 
fervent address, urging all to work for 
victory. 

The lowa Woman's Standard says: 

“The following sentiment was uttered 
at the press conference during the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention: ‘Women’s pa- 
pers are all right, but it is through the 
great dailies we must convert the world.’ 
This is perfectly sound as a theory, but it 
does not work practically as yet to any 
great extent. For example, we watched 
the great dailies, some of them, as many 
as we could get hold of, during the Port- 
land convention, and did not fiad in them 
the faintest echo of th 108t important 
and successful meeting. The time will 
come, is coming, has almost come, when 
they will give such a meeting equal atten- 
tion and space with other conventions, 
but it has not yet quitecome, Until €hen 
‘women’s papers’ are an absolute neces- 
sity to the cause; not merely ‘all right,’ 
but vitally necessary. This truth should 
find a lodgment in the minds and pocket- 
books of all suffragists.”’ 





°° 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will meet in Milwaukee, Sept. 27 
and 28, 1905. 

The office of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, 6 Marlborough St., 
Boston, will be reopened next Monday, 
Sept. 4. 


There is no more delightful writing in 
any of the magazines than the unsigned 
articles ‘‘From a College Window”’ which 
Living Age reprints from the Cornhill 
Magazine. Thethird of the series is in 
the issue of August 26. 





A posthumous story by Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz, ‘‘A Lady of Balance,”’ is one of the 
September Century's features. A pathetic 
interest attaches to all of Mrs. Waltz’s 
works since her death just at the time 
that her first—and as it was proved her 
only—book, ‘*Pa Gladden,”’ was in press. 
Mrs. Waltz was literary editor of the 
Louisville Courier - Journal for several 
years, spending herself on her work and 
her writing with unusual zeal. 


Over thirty thousand women are organ- 
ized io the United Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. Last year they 
raised and administered over $100,000. 
They support two hospitals, two dispen- 
saries and a girls’ boarding school in In- 
dia, and a dispensary and a girls’ boarding 
school in Egypt. They support in addi- 
tion sixty-four women missionaries, of 
whom five are physicians. They support 
also nineteen home missionaries among 
the Indians and freedmen. 


At the meeting of the National Society 
of Charities and Correction, Judge Lind- 
sey of Danver, Col., traced the progress 
of the juvenile court movement during 
the last two years. Probably in the his- 
tory of this country no law has travelled 
through the various States with such rap- 
idity as has the juvenile law. The most 
notable progress during the last year is to 
be found in the enactment of what is 
known as the “adult delinquent law,”’ 
creating the crime of contributory delin- 
quency, having the effect of making pa- 
rents and other citizens legally responsible 
for the moral welfare and misdemeanors 
of the children. In most of the States 
adopting this law the general plan of the 
adult delinquent law of Colorado was 
followed. 








MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs, Susan 8. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs, Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membersbhi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





GENERAL HOUSEWORK. — Melican San- 
gian. age 32, few months here, wants to learn 
wnglish. Address M.H. Zartarian, 592 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, 





ELDERLY LADY of refinement wishes to 
share expenses of steam-heated apartment in 
Boston or vicinity with two ladies, preferably 
business women. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress F. F,, Canterbury, N. H. 





HOUSEWORK, —A young Armenian, who 
has been a year and a half in this country, who 
speaks German well, English but little; has 
worked in a factory, and for three months asa 
helper in a hotel in New York, would like a place 
in a private family to do housework or to help in 
hotel. Address Charlie Kayagian, 3 Crawford 
St.. E. Watertown, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK—Armenian of 32, who speaks 
English and has done plain cooking in hotel and 
restaurant, wants to do general housework ina 
private family. Address H. B. Harry, 62 Fifth 
St, Chelsea, Mass, 





RUSSLAN LESSONS, — Lessons in the Rus 
sian lauguage given to classes or single pupils 
bya young Russian lady whom Miss Kllen Saw 
telle, principal of the Hancock School, recom 
mends as one of her ablest graduates. Address 
Miss Annie Seitlin, 149 Bloomingdale St., Chel 
sea, Mass. 





—s 


A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 





BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





Ove of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that uo one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GEORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 





The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GrReEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vasky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 





EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read. 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE, 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 
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A WEE BIT SANG. 
BY TORQUIL MACLEOD. 
When my hert is wae an’ I’m like to greet, 
An’ a’ seems bitter that aince was sweet, 
An’ Life’s road hard tae my weary feet, 
I juist sing a wee bit sang. 


Nae laverock I, for the warld tae hear, 

Nae lintie tender, nae mavis clear; 

I can juist gie a cheep, but when days are 
drear, 

There’s joy in a wee bit sang. 


For, singin’, my tears forget to fa’, 

An’ the deid, an’ the changed, an’ the far 
awa’, 

Come back, an’ the road’s no’ hard at a’— 

Sic a help is a wee bit sang, 


When poortith comes an’ the cupboard’s 
bare, 

Whaur there used to be a’ thing an’ to spare, 

I tak’ my crust, an’ it’s dainty fare 

When munched tae a wee bit sang. 


When the fouks in braws frae the nearby 
toun 

Scorn my hodden gray an’ my muckle shoon, 

I care nae mair than the man i’ the moon; 

I juist sing a wee bit sang. 


Ay! I sing when I’m happy, Ising when I’m 
sad, 

I mak’ my ain cheer, when there’s nane to 
be had; 

Life can never be a’thegither bad, 

W hile it leaves me a wee bit sang. 





SHOULD WE NOT HAVE A “WOMAN'S DAY?” 

The State in which I reside has eight 
holidays on which the Post-master and 
other public officials have the right to 
keep their doors closed. Some of them 
are general for the whole United States; 
some are special for our own State only. 
Why is it that not one of these is a memo- 
rial of any woman? Several are the birth- 
days of distinguished men, 

Now I wish for information. Has no 
one of our forty-five States and five Terri- 
tories ever established a day in honor of 
one of its great women, or of some one of 
the great women of the world? 

If this be the case, what do you think 
of establishing a day for the whole United 
States, to be known as ‘*Woman’s Day,”’ 
on which schools, associations, and such 
societies as may wish, shall celebrate 
womanhood in general, or any great and 
good woman they may decide to honor? 
Is it not as appropriate to have a ‘*Wo- 
man’s Day’’ as a ‘‘Labor Day?’’ 

If this suggestion meets with approval, 
I should suggest for this purpose the 
twenty-fifth of March, Annunciation Day. 
In England it is called ‘‘Lady Day,’’ and 
is an important epoch, rents being always 
paid on that day. Surely no day could 
be better suited to this purpose than that 
on which the curse of Eve became the 
blessing of Mary and of countless genera- 
tions. 

Mary’s song has always seemed to be 
the voice of all womankind rejoicing in 
the removal of its ban, ‘*Thenceforth all 
generations have called us blessed.”’ 

Jutia 8, TUTWILER, 

Livingston, Ala, 

Miss Tutwiler encloses with her article 
the following poem, which appropriately 
closes it: 

MARY'S SONG. 
THE MAGNIFICAT OF WOMANHOOD. 


“And Mary said: ‘My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and ms spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour: for he hath regarded the low estate of 
his handmaiden: for behold, from henceforth 
ail generations shall call me blessed. He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats, and ex- 
alted them of low degree. He hath filled the 
hungry with good things and the rich he hath 
sent empty away. As he spake toour fathers, to 
Abraham and his seed forever.’ ”’ 


Daughters, sisters, wives and mothers of the 
varied tribes of eartb, 

Magnify with me your Saviour: sing rejoic- 
ing for his birth! 

He hath seen us crushed, down-trodden: 
pitied all our grief and shame; 

Not despised henceforth, but ‘blessed’; 
praised forever be his name! 


Brutal strength shall now no longer trample 
on our woman-weakness ; 

He hath humbled proud ee pe ama 
crowned with honor patient Meekness. 

Oh, the weary waiting—longing! Oh, the 
hunger of the heart! 

He hath filled it! He hath stilled it! He 
hath taken the weakest’s part! 


Did we think he had forgotten? Did we say 
‘How long? how long?” 

Had the gracious Eden-promise come to 
seem an old-world song? 

Oft confirmed to patriarcb, prophet, through 
the ages still the same, 

Now the Woman’s Seed fulfills it. 
glory to his name! 

JuLia TUTWILER. 


Glory 
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EXHIBITION OF SOUTHERN WORK. 

An interesting feature of a Southern ex- 
hibit to be made at the New Hampshire 
State Fair at Concord, Sept. 12 to 15, isa 
collection of work done by elderly people, 
both white and colored, in the South. 

Mrs. Neva Summers Burgess, whe is 
doing so much for the material welfare of 
the old people of the South, comes North 
with the work of these people which will 
be especially interesting to women of New 
England. 

This energefic young woman settled in 
a remote section of North Carolina, where 
she could best give help. There she 





founded the Southern Handicraft Shops, 
at Pinebluff, North Carolina. Her work 
has steadily grown, until the articles made 
have a national reputation and are ordered 
from far and near. 

To assist those who cannot come to the 
Pinebluff settlement, materials are shipped 
to the homes, from Virginia to Texas, 
where they are made into various articles, 

That industrial schools may be estab- 
lished all through the South is the earnest 
plea of this handicraft worker, several of 
which have already materialized from her 
suggestion, 

The Southern exhibit will be shown at 
a fair at St. Johnsbury, Vt., Sept. 20, at 
Waterville, Me., Sept. 21, and at other 
places. F. M, A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, held at Ocean 
Park Thursday, Aug. 24, was a great suc- 
cess. The morning devotional, led by Rev. 
I. Luce of Old Orchard, struck the key- 
note for the day, and was an inspiration 
to better work in the future. The morn- 
ing session, held in Porter Memorial Hal), 
opened at 10 o’clock by singing the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. Prayer was of- | 
fered by Deacon E. D. Wade of Ocean 
Park. Mrs. E. H. Osgood gave a few 
pleasant words of greeting. ‘'Flash Lights 
on the National Convention at Portland, 
Oregon,’ was a condensed report given by 
the State president, Mrs. Day. Following 
this a Workers’ Conference was helc, 
Miss Colburn of Portland, superintendent 
of Enrolment, presided over the Enrol- 
ment Conference, giving an interesting 
account of the work of this department 
in Maine, closing with an informal discus- 
sion from the floor. Mrs, Fernald of Old 
Orchard, superintendent of Literature, 
had charge of this conference, which 
consisted mainly of testimony from other 
States concerning the good results accru- 
ing to them in suffrage work by the dis- 
tribution of literature. Discussion closed 
this conference also. 

Mrs, E. H. Osgood spoke on ‘‘Women 
and Civics.”’ Her leading thought was, 
that as women are coming to feel so keen 
an interest in these subjects of such vital 
importance to the home, how much great- 
er would be their influence toward better 
civic conditions, were the power to express 
their opinion through the medium of the 
ballot placed in their hands. 

The afternoon session was held in the 
Temple, beautifully adorned for the oc- 
casion. 

After the singing of ‘‘America,’’ Miss 
Gail Laughlin, the guest of the associa- 
tion, spoke on *“*The Open Door,’’ and 
spoke at her best. As she gave us facts 
concerning the true status of women even 
in this enlightened age, skilfully combin- 
ing with these facts glimpses of what the 
open door of suffrage would do for wom- 
en and those with whom they came in 
contact, it hardly seemed possible that 
anyone, however bitterly opposed to this 
great reform, could go away without an 
entire change of opinion. 

Miss Laughlin later conducted a Ques- 
tion Box, which in itself was a mine of 
information; and only the flight of time 
brought the day’s proceedings to a reluc- 
tant close. Lucy Hospart Day, 





HUMOROUS. 





Doctor—Well, my dear sir, what seems 
to be the seat of your disease? 

Patient—It doesn’t seem to have any 
seat, doctor. It’s jumping up and down 
all the while. 


When the late Prof. Proctor was an 
English school examiner, a little girl de- 
fined the difference between a man and a 
brute as follows: ‘*A brute is an imperfect 
beast. Man is a perfect beast,’’—Vew 
York Tribune. 


Little Sister—O mamma, I’ve got a can- 
ker on my toe! 

Big Brother—That isn’t a canker. A 
canker is what they throw everboard on a 
ship to make the ship stand still. What 
you've got is a pop-corn! 


Modern Child (torn between her desira 
to show her finery and her anxiety not to 
disturb her sick parent)—Lyddy, do you 
think it will make papa’s temperature go 
up if he sees my new coat and hat? 





A fine specimen of the Taurus Hiberni- 
cus made its appearance in the Bow Street 
police court yesterday. ‘You ducked | 
your head,” said the magistrate to Patrick | 
Lane, who charged Joseph Kavanagh | 
with shooting at him in the Strand, | 
“Faith, and I did, your worship. It’s | 
better to be a coward for five minutes than 
to be dead all your lifetime.’’—London 
Globe 


The Cornhill Magazine tells of an igno- 
rant Yorkshire man who persisted in 
using quack medicine. The rector ap- 
pealed to the man’s wife to exercise her 
influence, saying that her husband was 
surely killing himself, She tearfully re- 





plied, “I know it, and many’s a time I’ve 
prayed against it in the church service,’’ 
referring to a passage in the Litany which 


she had always rendered, ‘‘From all false 
doctoring, good Lord, deliver us.”’ 


The custom of appointing young law- 
yers to defend pauper criminals, says the 
San Antonio Herald, received a backeet 
in our District Court. Judge Noonan had 
appointed two young lawyers to defend 
an old and experienced horse-thief. After 
inspecting his counsel for some time in 
silence, the prisoner rose in his place and 
addressed the bench. ‘Air them to de- 
fend me?”’ “Yes, sir,’’ said his Honor. 
“Both of ’em?’’ inquired the prisoner. 
“Both of them,” :esponded the Judge. 
“Then I plead guilty.”’ 





——— 


Whatever other Magazines 


An intelligent American reader may 
subscribe for, he cannot afford not to 
see regularly 


The Living Age 


It supplements the American maga- 
zines, containing what they do not. 

It makes superfluous the taking of a 
considerable list of English periodicals, 
as it reproduces without abridgment 
the most important articles from their 
pages. 

No other magazine, American or Eng- 
lish, presents the writings of so many 
brilliant and distinguished authors, 

The magazine publishes the best 
essays, fiction, poetry, travel sketches, 
literary, art and musical criticism, dis- 
cussions of social, religious and educa- 
tional questions and papers upon 
Public Affairs and International Politics. 

Published weekly.—More than 3 300 
pages each year.—Annual subscription 
post-paid, six dollars.—Trial subscrip 
tions, three months, thirteen numbers, 
one dollar. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 
6 Beacon Street, 








Boston, Mass. 














“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

Honoraky Epirors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Professor Albert S. Cook, Professor 

lliam G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ‘‘ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 

Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 





A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of leo 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 








W E have a message we CAN and will Ba ING 
to all of YOU who wishus. GOOD and 
welcome NEWS that may put dollars in your 
pe and be a blessing to thousands of others. 
Master sends us by mail, postpaid, large size, on 
those beautiful Art Blotters, 5 for 10¢ or 12 for 
20c. A companion blotter with —_ same 
. Address JOHN YOUNGJO ° 
208 F 
Yours in love and service, 


Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
SIX LITTLE KITS 





HOUSEWORK wanted by an Armenian of 20 
Has had two years’ experience, and speaks some 
English. Address Morse Charlison, 3 Riverside 
Place, Cambridgeport, Mass. ' 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tartor Urron and Exvizasetu J. Hauser. 





.National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw Recording Secretary, Mise ALIOE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon S8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY. Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPtoy, 
New York City. Warren, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTe M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

” y thse Miss LAvRA Cay, Lexington, Ky. : 

* | Dr, ANNICE JEFFREYS MyeERs, Portland, Ore. 
WARREN, OHIO. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 








“I am delighted with the little booklet, ‘Objections Answered.’ ’—Catharine 
L Waugh McCulloch. 


Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett reports: ‘*The Warsaw, N. Y., Political Equality Club 
has a paid membership of 100. This is the club I started in the fall of 91, We have 
al ways issued our year book or calendar.” 








The dates of the Baltimore Convention will be announced in this Column shortly, 
At present we can only say that it will occur at about our customary time in the 
month of February. The dates and the Hall in which the meetings are to be held wil! 
be decided upon very soon and the proper announcements promptly made. 





The Suffrage Club of Nunda, N. Y., which numbers 70 members, held its annua! 
picnic August 24, making the occasion a celebration of Lucy Stone’s birthday. Mrs, 
Mary Medcalf is the president of this club, and the outing was given at her home. 





" Club presidents, please remember that we have asked that all clubs having 100 
members or upwards be reported to Headquarters for special mention in this Column. 





Clubs and individuals wishing literature to distribute at county fairs, would do 
well to write to Headquarters for samples. The Political Equality leaflets, which cost 
but 15 cents per 100, postpaid, are excellent for this purpose. Mrs. E. Anna C., Etz, 
of Hornellsville, N. Y., has just ordered 1,000 for a county fair. Mrs. Etz expresses 
especial appreciation of the leaflet by Judge Lindsey. 





On August 24 Miss Martha Scott Anderson, of Minneapolis, was married to Mr. 
Alanson Phelps Wyman. Miss Anderson has been connected with the Minneapolis 
Journal for several years, and has established an enviable record for herself as a news. 
paper woman. She has been and will continue a member of our National Committee 
on Libraries. Mr. and Mrs. Wyman will make their home in Chicago, We regret 
Mrs, Wyman’s removal from Minnesota, on Minnesota’s account, but, selfishly, we 
rejoice to have her so much nearer Headquarters. 





Monday and Tuesday, August 21 and 22, our President spent at Headquarters. 
All regular work was put aside, so that the entire force might devote itself to the 
execution of work which she brought with her, and the typewriters clicked off her 
messages at a lively rate. Many important matters were discussed by the President 
and Treasurer, and plans for the year’s work perfected. Miss Shaw left Tuesday night 
for Chicago. After two Chautauqua engagements in Illinois, she will be ready to go 
to her home in Philadelphia, where she will be when this letter is printed. 





We are rejoiced to report four additional life members. The Nebraska W. S. A. 
has made its able and efficient vice-president, Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, a life member. 
Our National president has paid $50 to enroll her physician, Dr. Jennie E, Medley of 
Philadelphia, Miss Shaw says this is a thank-offering for Dr. Medley’s devoted ser- 
vice while she was ill last winter. Our dear Mrs. Susan Look Avery has sent $100 to 
the treasury for life memberships for Mrs. Laura Sprague Brooks, president of the 
Political Equality Club at Wyoming, N. Y., and for Jane Addams of Chicago. Mrs. 
Avery writes that Mrs. Brooks is delighted to be made a life member and that Miss 
Addams has also expressed herself most appreciatively. Our life-membership list 
is a notable one. Perhaps some day we shall publish it in this Column, so that al! 
our readers may see why we are so proud of it. 





NOTES ABOUT DELEGATES, 

Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall writes from Seattle that she is having a glorious time. 
She will visit relatives in Illinois en route east, and will be back at her home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., about Sept. 22. 





Under date of August 21, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell writes: ‘I have just returned 
from my seven weeks’ trip in the west. Weare to have our Minnesota State conven- 
tion in October, the date to be decided upon when we hear from some National speak- 
er. Iowa and Minnesota are planning to have the same speaker, and so are waiting.”’ 





Perhaps no two persons who attended the Portland Convention enjoyed the whole 
trip more than did Dr. Sears and Miss Acton, of Boston. Miss Acton writes that 
after leaving Portland they visited San Francisco, Palo Alto, Monterey, Pacific Grove, 
Santa Barbara, Pomona, Los Angeles and Pasadena; then took the Santa Fé route to 
the Grand Canon in Arizona; later stopped at Colorado Springs, Manitou and Denver. 
She reports “a good visit with Ellis Meredith in Denver.”’ 





Probably by the time this letter appears Miss Gordon will have reached her home 
in New Orleans. Miss Gordon writes from Manitou, Colo., that she greatly enjoyed 
her visit in Denver, and would like to live in Colorado, where women are real citizens. 
She speaks especially of meeting Mrs, Martha A. B. Conine. Mrs, Conine, it will be 
remembered, was one of Colorado’s first women legislators, and has been a speaker at 
our National Conventions. Miss Gordon expected to stop in Dallas, Texas, for a brief 
visit with friends. 





We are indebted to Miss Ida A. Craft for the following account of a Lucy Stone 
Birthday celebration: 

The members of the Kings County Politieal Equality League, who remained in 
the city during this mid-summer season, enjoyed a most delightful celebratien of the 
birthday of Lucy Stone. The day was clear and cool, and no more beautiful city 
suburb could have been selected than the town of Jamaica, L. I., in which the meet- 
ing was held, We were entertained at the home of Mrs. Julia D. Phelps, a staunch 
friend of our cause. The president of the county, Miss Ida Craft, called the meeting 
to order, and requested each member to give a quotation from the addresses of Lucy 
Stone. All responded. Miss Craft then gave a sketch of the life of our great pioneer, 
A suffrage symposium followed. Each guest took part and told how she came into 
the suffrage work. The experiences were interesting and varied, but nearly all came 
through a personal invitation from a friend to attend a suffrage meeting. 

Souvenirs of the day were a sketch of the Life of Lucy Stone written by her 
daughter, and containing a likeness ef Lucy Stone. Copies of the Woman’s JouRNAI 
and Progress were distributed, and all who were not subseribers were urged to take 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL. After luncheon we adjourned to a hill near by, the highest 
point in Jamaica. There we held an outdoor meeting and exchanged ideas as to how 
we could advance our cause during the coming year. 

Then we visited the King Manor House, which was built nearly one hundred and 
fifty years ago. It is situated in a beautiful park, both house and park now belonging 
to the New York City park system. This was done in order to preserve the house 
and this beautiful breathing spot, and was brought about through the influence of the 
women of the town. After leavirg our autographs in the register as members of the 
Kings County Political Equality League we took the car for home. 

Our party was unanimous in the opinidn that we had passed a most delightful 
celebration, and grateful to our hostess, Mrs. Julia D. Phelps, and to her daughter, 
also a good suffragist, for their genereus hospitality. 








TO LET. The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue, Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 








by ety oy Readings and Reeitations, in 

and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Axicz Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Ayrmony. Forsale at Woman's 
JourxAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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